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SOME ACCOUNT OF RICHARD DAVIES. 
(Continued from page 339.) 

As we were coming out of the Court, I had 
an opportunity to speak to some of London, and 
to blame them for their unbelief; because they 
could not believe that any good could come 
from that plea. I was then of a mind, and still 
am, that the hand of the Lord was in it, more 
than the wit and cunning of man; for that 
trial put an end to all the premunires in 
the matter. Our friends in this county of 
Montgomery, were most of us under a sen- 
tence of premunire for many years. Our 
friend Charles Lloyd was not suffered to see his 
own house for several years, although it was 
but about five miles from Welch-Pool, where he 
was kept prisoner. And as for myself, I had 
the name of being a prisoner on the same ac- 
count for about seven years, but was not kept 
close prisoner in all that time, but had my free- 
dom and liberty to be at London, and in other 
places of the nation, as my service was, and as 
the Lord made way forme. In this time, I 
visited Friends pretty much ia their suffer- 


ings. 

So, good is the Lord, and good is his word, 
and worthy is he to be praised by all that know 
him, from henceforth and for ever. 2 

1677. Some years after this trial of G. Fox, 
counsellor Walcott, who was a counsellor against 
him, was made Judge of three counties in 
North Wales, viz: Merionethshire, Carnarvan- 
shire, and Anglesey. He began his circuit in 


Bala in Merionethshire. He caused several 
Friends to be brought before him, and tender- 
ed them the oath of allegiance and suprema- 
cy. He did not intend to proceed against them 
by premunire, but said, “The refusal of those 
oaths was high treason, and he would proceed 
against them upon that statute for their lives 
the next assizes ;” threatening that the men 
should be hanged, and the women burned. He 
was a wicked, hard-hearted man, and intended 
much mischief to Friends, if the Lord had not 
prevented him. So Friends of that county ac- 
quainted us here of the whole proceedings in 
that affair. It being the time that the Parlia- 
ment was sitting, Friends concluded, that our 
friend Tho. Lloyd should go up to London im- 
mediately, and we desired him to advise with 
counsellor Corbet what todo in the matter, who 
was then in London. When counsellor Corbet 
heard of the business, he was much concerned, 
for he was very well acquainted with this Wal- 
cott, and said: ‘‘ By that way they might try 
us all, if Popery came up again; for they 
have,” said he, “ the writ De Heretico Com- 
burendo in force, which was executed in Queen 
Mary’s days for the burning of heretics, which 
was not repealed to this day. So counsellor 
Corbet and Thomas Lloyd wenttothe Parliament 
house, and acquainted several Parliament men 
of it, and that sessions it was repealed; and 
Judge Walcott was spoken to in London, and 
our friends were no farther prosecuted, but had 
their liberty ; and blessed be the Lord, Friends 
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had great peace and quietness in that county 
for a considerable time afterwards. Ina few 
years Judge Walcott died, so there was an end 
of that persecutor. 

In the year 1677, our friend John Burnyeat 
came to give us a visit in Wales, and had a meet- 
ing at Machynlleth in Montgomeryshire, where 
appeared an informer, Oliver Maurice of Drain 
Liwydion in Merionethshire, and caused a dis- 
turbance, and went afterwards to William Pugh 
of Mathafern near Machynileth, a Justice of 
the Peace for this county) he was one of them 
that had his commission when D. Maurice 
was turned out, as before related,) who grant- 
ed him a warrant; and himself, together 
with his bailiff and a constable, meeting Jobo 
Burnyeat and Thomas Ellis upon the road, stbp- 
ped them and seized their horses with their 
saddles and bridles, so that they were constrain- 
ed to travel on foot. J. Burnyeat’s mare died 
within an hour and a half after the seizure, and 
Tho. Ellis’s horse died in the informer’s hands 
in a half year’s time ; in which time also a dis- 
temper infected most of his cattle, whereby he 
suffered very great loss. The said Justice like- 
wise fined several other Friends at the same 
time, though they lived in another county. 
Thomas Ellis dispatched a messenger to me at 
Welch-Pool, being about 22 miles. The next 
day the Lord Powis being at home at his Cas- 
tle of Powis, I went to him and acquainted him 
thereof; and when he heard it, he was very 
sorry. I desired of him, that he would grant 
me that favor, to make use of his name, that 
he heard sueh and such things concerning the 
beforesaid Justice. Not only-so, said he, but 
let Mr. Edmund Lloyd, (this was a neighbor- 
ing Justice, and no persecutor,) write to him 
and tell him, that I am angry with him for 
such proceedings. So I went to my friend, 
that other Justice, and got him to write a few 
lines to the said W. Pugh. So he wrote ef- 
fectually to him, and I sent it away by night; 
by which means the rest of the fines were stop- 

But John Burnyeat’s mare was dead, as 
before related. 

Some time after, there was in this county of 
Montgemery, one Hughes a Priest, in the par- 
ish of Hirnant, where lived a Friend, an hon- 
est man, whose name was John Rhydderch, 
who could not pay tithes for conscience sake. 
This Priest brought several actions against him 
out of the county court for tithe ; the sheriff’s 
bailiffs drove away several of his cattle, for 
judgment had out of the county court. Our 
friend being well acquainted with the deputy 
sheriff, acquainted him of the errors of the 

edings in the county court; and the sher- 
iff ordered the bailiff’s to return the Friend his 
cattle again. So the Priest was in a great fret 
that he lost all that charge. After that, he 
ordered the Friend to be sued at Ludlow court, 
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which was for the Marches of Wales. This 
court was a great yoke and bondage to Friends 
in this dominion; for all answers were to be 
given upon oath in that court, which Friends 
could not do for conscience sake. This Priest 
followed the Friend with one contempt after 
another, till it came to a writ of rebellion. We 
let him goon as far as he could go, till the 
Friend was ready to be taken; our attorney 
gave us an account of it, and I desired the 
Friend to go toa Friend’s House in Shrop- 
shire, which was out of the jurisdiction of that 
court, and stay there till he should hear from 
me. I sent to London to John Lloyd, brother 
to Charles Lloyd of Dolobran, who belonged to 
the Chancery Office, and he sent me down a 
prohibition, and I sent to serve the Priest and 
his attorney with it. The Priest fell intoa 
very great rage, and his attorney came to him 
for seven pounds charge that he laid out for 
him, but the Priest would not pay him; so the 
attorney sued him, and got judgment against 
him, so that the poor Priest could not go to 
perform his wonted service for some time. 
Soon after which the Priest died, and I know 
not whether the attorney had one penny of his 
money; and that Friend was never troubled 
after on account of that suit. 

Our friend Charles Lloyd, of Dolobran, was 
sued for tithe at the great assizes held for 
this county of Montgomery, by the Earl of 
Castlemain, impropriator, and Randal Davies, 
Vicar of Myvod, the parish that our friend 
Charles Lloyd lived in; we were satisfied it 
was a court of record, and they might sue for 
treble damage for not paying tithe ; so we con- 
cluded to go with a copy of their declaration 
to counsellor Corbet, who lived then at Welch- 
Pool, and when he read it, he said he would 
demur to it. Iasked him, whether he could 
demur in the case of tithe? He said he would 
maintain a demurrer to that declaration. So 
when the court sat, he acquainted the Judge, 
that he would demur to that declaration. The 
Judge said, ‘‘ Demur in case of tithe!” “Yes, 
in this case,” said he. The Judge asked him, 
whether he would demur special or general ? 
Corbet, said, “When we join in demurrer you 
may know.” So they joined in demurrer; and 
when it came to be argued, he showed his cause 
of demurrer. So the Judge and the court 
were convinced of the error, and they paid the 
cost and mended the declaration, and the next 
assizes they obtained judgment upon Nihil 
dicit. So Charles Lloyd’s cattle were driven 
for treble damage ; but the Priest was so per- 

lexed, and put to charge and trouble, that I 
o not know he ever sued any Friend for tithe 


in. 

After this, I went to London to the Yearly 
Meeting, and continued there some time, in and 
about the city, and so came leisurely down 
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through several meetings, visiting Friends. A 


while I came home, Thomas Ellis and James 


Halliday came to our town; I told James, it 
was well done of him to give us a visit in these 
parts of Wales. They said, they came to visit 
us against their wills. I asked them whether 
they were prisoners. They said they were. 
And soon after came other Friends with them. 
I took them along with me to my house to re- 
fresh themselves. They told me James Halli- 
day came from London to South Wales, intend- 


at which meeting it lay upon my mind, to move 
for a Yearly Meeting in Wales, and after some 
consideration about it, it was left to Friends in 
Wales to appoint their first Yearly Meeting, as 
in the wisdom of God they should see meet, at 
their Half-year’s Meeting held at Swanzey, the 
28th of the 7th month. An account of which, 


wy friend Thomas Ellis sent me to London, as 


followeth : ; 
“ Dear Friend R. Davies——In the love of 


















God is my remembrance of thee at this time, with 
many others of the like-minded, in and about 
the city, and especially those who from the be- 
ginning have been and still are most exercised 
under the glorious weight of the care and con- 
cerns of the church of Christ; the remem- 
brance of whom hath divers times, and espe- 
cially of late, as at this present, wrought both 
eyes to tears, and hearts to tenderness. Al- 
though [ was disappointed in my expectation of 
seeing thee here, at this Half-year’s Meeting; 
yet thy letter to John ap John, coming so sea- 
sonably, did so answer for thee, that it was both 
joy and refreshment to many of us. We had 
a full meeting of Friends from most parts of 
Wales; many having come upon the account of 


ing to take shipping there for Ireland, to be at 
the Half-year’s Meeting ; but the wind proving 
contrary, he was necessitated to come for North 
Wales to Holy-head, and having a meeting in 
this county near Llanidlos, they were taken 
prisoners and fined by Evan Glyn, a justice of 
the peace, and sent here. I was very much 
concerned for James Halliday, that he should 
be stopped in these parts, and hindered of his 
service. So next morning about two of the 
clock, I took horse and went to this justice’s 
father-in-law, Justice Devereaux, and found him 
at a village three miles from Welch-Pool. He 
asked me, “What was the matter?” I told 
him, “ That his son-in-law Glyn had committed 


some of our friends to prison to Welch-Pool, 


- and fined them also;” and I told him, “I 


thought by the law, that no man was to suffer 
twice for the same supposed transgression.” He 
gave his son-in-law hard language, and desired 
me to see some way to get them off. I went to 
a neighboring justice, and got James Halliday a 
discharge, and brought it with me that morning; 
so we hastened him away with a guide towards 
Holy-head, and I was informed, he had a good 


_and quick passage, and got in time to the Half- 


year’s Meeting in Ireland, as he intended. 

For Thomas Ellis and the rest of the Friends, 
the jailer took our words that they should be 
forthcoming at the next Quarter Sessions, at 
which time Charles Lloyd and myself attended 
the court, and went to the clerk of the peace, 
and desired him to call our friends first, which 
he did. The Friends being all at the bar, no 
prosecutor appearing against them, (Justice 
Glyn being not then come to town,) they were 
soon discharged, without demanding any fees; 
and after Friends had refreshed themselves in 
town, they went homewards, some of them to- 
wards Radnorshire, and those that went to- 
wards Llanidlos, met Justice Glyn, who had 
committed them, going towards the Quarter 
Sessions. He spoke to them, and they told 
him they were discharged. He seemed not to 
be sorry for it, for he was not a persecutor in 
the bottom, but was put on by a peevish, proud, 
informing priest, and I know not that ever he 
did the like again. 

I went to London to the Yearly Meeting in 
1681. Persecution was very severe upon 
Friends in the city, and elsewhere in those parte ; 





the Yearly Meeting, which was concluded to be 
at Haverfordwest, the second day of the week, 


called Easter-week, for the following year. 
Here were E. Edwards, John ap John, W.- 
Players, Francis Lea, Philip Leonard, and 
Richard Walter, who had testimonies, and 
many other Friends besides from remote parts, 
all zealous for the Yearly Meeting. We had 
meetings here the three last days. 
“Thy Friend and Brother, 
“Tomas Eis. 
“ Swanzey, the 28th of the 7th mo., 1681.” 
(To be continued.) 





THE DECEITFUL BROOK. 


On the second of April I crossed a stone 
bridge over the bed of a stream to the right of 
the village of Kulonieh, an hour and a half 
north-west of Jerusalem. It was then entirely 
destitute of water. Prokesch, a German trav- 
eller, who passed here a few weeks later in the 
season, speaks of it as a rushing stream when 
he saw it. Otto von Richter, who was here in 
Augyst, though he mentions the place under a 
wrong name, says that it contained then a little 
water. Salzbacher, who saw the brook near 
the end of June, says that it was entirely dry. 
Richardson, an English traveller, speaks of it 
on the fifteenth of April as “‘a small brook, 
trickling down through the valley.” The 
stream is evidently a very uncertain one. It 
varies not only in winter and summer, but at 
the same season in different years. It may be 
taken, however, asa fair example of what is 


true of Eastern brooks in general. They flow 
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with water during the rainy season ; but, after 
that, are liable to be soon dried up, or if they 
contain water, contain it only for a longer or 
shorter time, according to their situation and 
the severity of the heat of particular years. 
Hence, the traveller in quest of water must 
often be disappointed when he comes to such 
streams. He may find them entirely dry ; or, 
he may find the water gone at the place where 
he approaches them, though it may still linger 
in other places which elude his observation ; he 
may perceive from the moisture of the ground, 
that the last drops have just disappeared, and 
that he has arrived but a few hours too late for 
the attainment of his object. 

The chances of obtaining water in the desert 
are equally precarious. The winter torrents 
there, owing to the rapidity with which the 
sand absorbs them, are still more transient. The 
spring, which supplied a well yesterday, may 
fail to-day ; or the drifting sand may choke it 
up, and obliterate every trace of it. On the 
ninth day of my journey, after leaving Cairo, 
we end of a well at some distance from the 
regular course, and, as the animals, (except the 
camels,) needed to be watered, we turned aside 
to visit the place. . We travelled for some miles 
over immense sand heaps and under a burning 
sun, with the thermometer at ninety degrees of 
Fahrenheit. It was our lot to be disappointed. 
We found the well, indeed, but without a drop 
of water in it that could be reached byus. The 
wind had blown the sand into it, and buried it 
up tosuch a depth, that all hope of relief from 
that source was cut off. 

This liability of a person it the East to be 
deceived in his expectation of finding water is 
the subject of repeated allusion in the Scrip- 
tures. In Job vi. 15, sq., it furnishes an ex- 
pressive image for representing the fickleness 
and treachery of false-hearted friends. 

“ My brethren have dealt deceitfully like a brook, 
As the channel of brooks which pass away ; 
Which are turbid by reason of the ice, 

In which is hidden the melted snow. 

As soon as the waters flow off they are gone; 
When the heat comes, they vanish from their place. 
The caravans on their way turn aside ; 

They go up into the desert and perish. 

The caravans of Tema search anxiously, 

The wayfarers of Sheba look to them with hope. 
They are ashamed because they trusted in them; 
They come to them and are confounded.” 


Our English version of the above passage 
fails to bring out the image distinctly. The 
foregoing translation, which I have brought 
nearer to the original may be made clearer, 
perhaps, by a word of explanation. The idea 
is, that in spring the streams are full; they 
rush along, swollen from the effect of the melt- 
ing snow and ice. Summer comes, and they 
can no longer be trusted. Those journeying in 
the region of such streams fainting with thirst, 
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travel many a weary step out of their way in 
pursuit of them, in the hope that water may 
still be found in them. They arrive at the 
place, but only to be disappointed. The de- 
ceitful brook has fled. The sufferers were in 
the last extremity—it was their only hope, and 
they die. 

Tema is a region in the north of the Arabian 
Desert; Sheba a region of Arabia Felix. “Cara- 
vans,” says Umbreit, “from these particular 
places are mentioned to give life and individu- 
ality to the picture.” The scene is laid in 
Arabia, because it is in that country especially 
that travellers are liable to suffer from want of 
water. 

Another passage where we meet with the 
game comparison is that in Jeremiah xv. 18. 
The prophet’s sky had long been darkened with 
trouble and sorrow; but the deliverer, for 
whose interposition he waited, delayed to 
come :— 

“Why is my affliction perpetual, 
And my wound ipcurable? 
It will not be healed. 
Thou art to me as a lying brook, 


As waters which are not enduring.” 
—Hackett. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
ANCIENT EPISTLE. 
Mendon, 7th mo. 9th, 1863. 

Esteemed Friends,—I recently met with the 
enclosed epistle, and thinking it might interest 
the readers of your paper, I have copied it for 
that purpose. While 1 do not see the propriety 
of the course adopted by them, yet believing 
they were honest and sincere in thus bearing 
their testimony against what appeared to them 
to be superfluity; it may not be amiss for us of 
this generation, to have an opportunity to ex- 
amine how careful they were in that early day 
to guard against innovation. And how plainly 
and tenderly they dealt with, what appeared to 
them to be wrong. 

Affectionately your friend, 

JOHN J. CORNELL. 
From Women Friends, at y° Yearly Meeting, held at Bur- 
lingtown, y¢ 2\st of ye Tth mo., 1726. 

To the Women Friends at the several Quarterly and 

Monthly Meetings belonging to the same Meeting. 

Dear and well-beloved sisters —A weighty 
concern coming upon many faithful Friends at 
this meeting, in relation to divers undue liber- 
ties that are too frequently taken by some that 
walk amongst us, and are accounted of us, we 
are willing in ye pure love of truth which hath 
mercifully visited our souls, tenderly to caution 
and advise our Friends against these things, 
which we think inconsistent with our ancient 
Christian testimony of plainness of apparel, 
and some of which we think proper to particu- 
larize : 

As first, that immodest fashion of hooped 
petticoats or the imitation of them, either by 
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something put into their petticoats to make 
them set full, or wearing more than is neces- 
sary, or any other imitation whatsoever, which 
we take to be but a branch springing from the 
same corrupt root of pride. 

And also that none of our Friends accustom 
themselves to wear their gowny with super- 
fluous folds behind, but plain and decent, nor 
to go without aprons, nor to wear superfluous 
gathers or plaits in their capps or pinners, nor 
to wear their heads drest high behind, neither 
to cut or lay their hair on the forehead or tem- 
ples. And that Friends are careful to avoid 
wearing of striped shoes, or red or white 
heeled shoes, or clogs, or shoes trimmed with 
gaudy colors; likewise that all Friends are 
careful to avoid all superfluity of furniture in 
their houses, and as much as may be to re- 
frain from using gaudy flowered or striped 
calicoes and stuffs. And also that no Friends 
use that irreverent practice of taking snuff or 
handing snuff boxes one to another in meetings. 
Also that Friends avoid y® unnecessary use of 
fans in meeting, lest it divert y® mind from 
the more inward and spiritual exercise which 
all ought to be concerned in. 

And also that Friends do not accustom them- 
selves to go with bare neck or bare breasts. 
There is also a tender concern upon our minds, 
to recommend to all Friends y® constant use of 
y® plain language, it being a branch of our 
ancient Christian testimony for which many of 
our worthy elders underwent deep sufferings in 
their day, as they likewise did because they 
could not give the common salutations by bow- 
ing and cringing of the body, which we 
earnestly desire Friends may be careful to 
avoid. And we further tenderly advise and 
exhort, that all Friends be careful to maintain 
love and unity, to watch against whisperings, 
and evil surmisings one against another, and to 
keep in humility, that nothing be done through 
strife or vain-glory, And that those who are 
concerned to take an oversight over the flock, 
do it not as lords over God’s heritage, but as 
servants to the churches. 

Dear sisters, these things we solidly recom- 
mend to your care and notice, in a degree of 
that Divine love which hath graciously mani- 
fested itself for y® redemption of a remnant 
from y® vain conversations, customs and fash- 
ions that are in the world, that we might be 
unto ye Lord a chosen gemeration, a royal 
priesthood, an holy nation, a peculiar people 
shewing forth y* praises of Him who hath 
called us out of darkness into His marvellous 
light, that we may all walk as children of the 
light and of the day, is y* earnest desire of our 
souls. We conclude with y® salutation of un- 
feigned love, your friends and sisters. 

Signed on behalf, and by order of the said 
meeting. HannaH HALL. 
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I felt some surprise when I learned you had 
sent my remarks to the printer, as I did not pen 
them with a view of publication, but simply to 
express my views and feelings to the editors. 
They are, however, my views unchanged. I 
wenld rather they had not been designated as 
a “reply,” and “For the Friends’ Intelligencer,” 
as though they were intended for both. I would 
rather they had been given simply as the 
writer’s views and feelings communicated to the 
editors. I want to avoid controversy, and 
wish to keep clear of doubtful disputations; 
these have had and still have a discouraging in- 
fluence on the minds of young people, and tend 
to scatter and divide. On again reading the 
article, as you suggested, it has not changed my 
first impression ; it still appears to me to throw 
doubt upon an established testimony of our 
Society, that of refusing to give an equivalent , 
for a military demand. It is true that N. R. 
admits that “the testimony against war is one 
of those first principles, &c.,’”’ but he calls in 
question what the Yearly Meeting has decided 
as constituting that testimony, or as being em- 
braced in it, as held by Friends, that of paying 
any fine, tax, or penalty in lieu of personal service. 

The Government now demands personal 
military service, or in lieu thereof, something ; 
what is it? ifa fine, tax, or penalty for non- 
compliance, is not the matter settled by our 
discipline for all who acknowledge themselves 
amenable to it? N. R. says, “The conclusion 
therefore seems inevitably to be, render there- 
fore unto Government this thing which is 
proven to be his.” Friends have maintained 
the ground that personal service was not due 
the Government when it came in conflict with 
conscientious convictions, or the law of God to 
them, and what is given in lieu thereof is in 
place of or substituted for that which is re- 
quired, whether in money or. by procuring 
another individual. Government now says, give 
us a person in your place and we will release 
you from this call, or give us an equivalent in 
money (with which we can procure one,) 
either one or the other is as a substitute, as 
far as I can see. I think that this-is the view 
that has been taken by Friends, and the ground 
upon which they adopted and have maintained 
their discipline as therein explained, and this, 
it seems to me the editors admit to be a dis- 
puted point. As well may individual members 
go into discussions and doubts on any of the 
other testimonies that Friends believe have 
been given them to bear to the world; the 
taking of an oath; a free gospel ministry; the 
holding of slaves, &c., the truth of these might 
be questioned by some members, and to admit 
they were disputed points, and to go into the 
doubting and disputing of them (among our- 
selves,) 1 believe would tend to weaken and 
















Scatter. Iam more and more impressed with 
the wisdom of Infinite Goodness in dispensing 
His law or will to the children of men. He 
gave special laws and testimonies to the chil- 
dren of Israel, through instruments adapted to 
their condition; as they observed these, they 
were blessed ; when unfaithful and self-willed, 
His immediate protecting care was withdrawn 
and confusion followed. So I believe he has 
committed a work to the Society of Friends, 
and given them testimonies to hold up before 
the people, and to be borne in their midst, and 
laws to govern them; these have been adopted 
from time to time in their collective capacity 
for their government and preservation, and 
while they continue to be their laws and testi- 
monies, it is essential for their preservation as 
a people that they be observed, their members 
taught and educated in them, and under the 
Divine influence they have been and will con- 
tinue, to be a hedge, and a preservation around 
all those who observe them. They are to the 
young and inexperienced as a schoolmaster to 
lead to the truth. I hope we shall guard 
against that condition of mind in which we 
cannot understand each others’ language. 

I wish to be understood as having reference 
to what we hold, and Society has adopted as 
truth, when I speak of discussing and doubting 
of them, among ourselves as tending to scatter. 
Subjects proposed for our moral and intellec- 
tual improvement, &c., may very properly be 
reasoned about and discussed, but what 
we, as a religious body professing to be led and 
guided by the unerring Spirit of Truth, have 
received under or through its influence, as we 
profess to believe, I view differently. When 
the Apostle met with a people, no doubt a seek- 
ing people, who said they did not know there 
was any Holy Ghost (or Spirit,) he did not go 
into a doubtful disputation with them, as though 
his own mind was not satisfied on the subject, 
but could declare of its power from his own 
knowledge and experience, verifying its reality. 
It seems to me that those of age and experience, 
especially among-a people professing to be led 
and guided by the Spirit of Truth, should be 
careful to lay nothing before the young and 
inexperienced (in reference to religious truth) 
but what they know to be truth. ThisI think 
is the example we have set us in our perfect 
pattern, the blessed Jesus, whose disciples we 
profess to be, and whose precepts and holy life 
we desire to follow, who spake not unadvisedly 
with his lips. He taught the people simple, 
plain truth, that which he knew was true, 
which he had received of his Father; he ob- 
tained it, not through discussion and reasoning, 
but through obedience to the will of His Heav- 
enly:Father these things were opened to His 
understanding, and he taught or preached them 
to the people, not as questions doubtful to His 
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mind, but knowing them to be true. Andshould 
not those professing to be His disciples call the 
attention of others to that only which has been 
made clear to them, and adapted to those to 





whom it is given or offered ? 


7th mo., 1863. 


W.G. 





Por Friends’ Intelligencer. 
AMONG THE CATSKILLS. 


In a sweet cottage home among the Catskill 


mountains, it was our privilege, for a short 
time, to find pause from the restless turbulence 
of these too troublous times. 
cloud that has so long o’ershadowed the plain 
does not also rest upon the mountains, but when 


Not that the 


removed from the machinations of man, and 
more immediately surrounded by the visible 
evidences of that Presence “which by his 
strength setteth fast the mountains; being 
girded with power, which stilleth the noise of 
the seas, the noise of the waves, and the tu- 
mult of the people,” our confidence is renewed, 
and we realize that, “ it is better to trust in the 
Lord, than to put confidence in man.” 
‘Summer rested upon the landscape, and all 
nature brightened under its influence. Over 


every hill and valley and wayside was spread 
the rich carpet of green, which so refreshes 
the sight. 


The trees bent under their burden 
of mature foliage; the flowers opened their 
soft petals to the sun; the wheat swayed 
playfully in the breeze, and the corn waved its 


silken head in graceful vibrations to the mighty 
sweep of that power which “ cometh we know 


not whence, and goeth we know not whither.” 
Amid the contemplation of scenes so calculated 
to inspire feelings of gratitude and veneration, 
should not the heart grow more loving and 
tender? more’ forgiving of the wreng, more 
patient of the erring? more helpful to the 
weak, and more ready to mourn with those who 
mourn, and to rejoice with those who rejoice? 
Who can tell what mighty impulses are 
awakened by a gentle word or a loving smile, 
or what desires for good may be quickened by 
little acts of sympathy and kinduess. 

Around this “ Hillside” home stretches the 
Catskill range, entirely bounding the southern 
horizon, and extending upon the east and on 
the west, and an eye chiefly accustomed to rest 
upon a level country, looks with wonder 
and delight upon its rising and falling outlines. 
As we look from mountain to mountain, we 
note alternate ridges, woodlands and clearings, 
giving interest and variety to the landscape.* 
Many of the mountains give evidence of man’s 
enterprize and industry almost to the summit. 


7? 
* It is not unusual to number four or five distinct 
gradatious from the plain to the horizon. 
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Beyond the lower ridge appear the house and 
the cultivated fields of the nearer farmer, with 
the pastures dotted apparently with white 
stones, but which on closer inspection prove to 
be the sheepflock—then a second ridge suc- 
ceeded in like manner by the little hamlet 
marking a human habitation—then another 
ridge followed by a clearing, until the most re- 
mote fades into blue and cloudy indistinct- 
ness. 

The advent and departure of “ the glorious 
orb of day” in these mountain regions is grand 
and instructive. The most prominent objects 
were the first to be gilded by his beams, and 
the last to reflect them. As he came “re- 
joicipg in the east,” the clouds of fogs and smoke 
which had rested during the night upon the 
dwellers in the lowly plain, gradually ascended 
into a higher and purer region, and as peak 

_ after peak was bathed in golden sunshine, the 
matin chant went up from every hill and mount 
and vale,-‘“‘Glory to God in the highest, on 
earth peace and good will to men.” As we 
looked upon the gorgeous panorama daily un- 
folded to our view we felt that, “as the 
heaven is high above the earth, so great is his 
mercy toward them that fear him,” and that 
“Through all the years of this our life, nought 

should disturb 
Our cheerful faith that all which we behold 
Is full of blessings.” 

The numerous waterfalls and ravines are 
also constant objects of interest. The fre- 
quent rains increased the mountain streams to 
rapid torrents, and as they came madly dashing 
down over the rocky stairs forming numberless 
cascades, leaping, plunging, foaming, and filling 
the ear with the sound of mighty waters, we 
were lost in wonder and admiration. Some- 
times we would scramble up the steep ascent 
from the base to the summit, to increase the 
effect by viewing it in every possible phase, 
and then, when the force of the water had 
somewhat abated, in the enthusiasm of the mo- 
ment, we would step cautiously from rock to 
rock up the slippery ravine. 

Qne day our kind host took us in his capa- 
cious and well-filled wagon, to view the pros- 
pect from a neighboring hill. On each side of 
the ascent were wild raspberries just ready to 
be plucked, and currant bushes with their 
bright red bunches hanging in tempting clus- 
ters, wild gooseberries in full bearing, and the 
bird-cherry tree with its brilliant berries in 
rich contrast with its dark green leaves, each 
seeming to extend the invitation to partake and 
be refreshed. 

Though the sun was shining brightly o’er 
us, yet we perceived the cloud gathering on the 
distant mountain, and presently, could but 
dimly discern High Peak through his watery 
mantle. Near the summit we paused to enjoy 


the extensive and magnificent prospect, and 
found at that elevation that an intelligent and 
interesting family had made a loval habitation, 
and were living comfortably where many of the 
necessaries of life could be obtained only by 
transporting them up that steep pathway. 
They gave us a courteous greeting, and kindly 
offered us shelter from the coming storm, but 
having provided against such a contingency, 
we braved the shower, and were amply repaid 
by the sight of a brilliant and beautiful rain- 
bow, one end of which extended far below 
the horizon, and rested for some distance on 
the fields of grain. 

But we turn from these scenes so calculated 
to fill the mind with lofty thoughts, and to 
“impress with quietness and beauty,” to the 
contemplation of the little meeting house in 
the “ hollow,” where semi-weekly we presented 
oursélves, hoping for the blessing.. It was no 
pretentious building, but a neat, recently white- 
washed frame house of simple structure upon a 
bright green sward, hallowed by the graves of 
several generations. 

In that sweet solitude 
‘‘ The youth in life’s green spring, and he who went 
In the full strength of years—matron and maid, 
And the sweet babe, and the grey headed man,” 
Had “ lain them down to their last sleep.” 

No fence nor other enclosure separated the 
living from the dead. Withio, were those who 
still struggled for the life that now is, and 
that which is to come; without, the quiet of the 
silent grave, where rest those who have ceased 
to combat with the ills of time. In this iso- 
lated spot a little band regularly meet for social 
worship, trusting to realize the promise “ where 
two or three are gathered in my name there am 
I in the midst.” As we sat with them in 
solemn silence, the feeling was sweet and 
peaceful; our minds were covered with a holy 
calm, and our hearts so united in spiritual fel- 
lowship that we could acknowledge it was good 
for us to be there. 

Phila., 8th mo. 3d, 1863. 


A man is is not idle because he is absorbed 
in thought. There is a visible labor, and there 
is an invisible labor. 

To meditate is to labor; to think is to act. 

Folded arms work, closed hands perform, a 
gaze fixed on heaven is a toil. 

Thales remained motionless for four years. 
He founded Philosophy.— Victor Hugo. 


rr 


BEAUTY IN THE NEAR. 


Every eye can see the beauty in the remote ; 
but there is beauty in the near, an interest, at 
least, which every eye cannot see. Each of the 
thousand little plants that spring up at our feet 
has an interest and beauty to the botanist; the 
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mineralogist would find something to engage 
him in every little stone. And it is thus with 
the poetry of life; all have a sense of it in the 
remote and distant,—but it is only the men 
who stand high in the art, its men of profound 
science, that can discover it in the near. The 
mediocre poet shares but the commoner gift, 
and so he seeks his themes in ages or countries 
removed from his own; whilst the man of no- 
bler powers, knowing that all nature is instinct 
with poetry, seeks and finds it in the men and 


scenes in his immediate neighborhood.—Hugh 
Miller. 


a 
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THE COLORED PEOPLE OP NEW YORK TO THEIR FRIENDS. 


At the request of many of the colored citizens 
of New York, and from a grateful sense of my 
own duty, I adopt this method to thank our 
friends and benefactors for their kindness to our 
people during the bloody riots in this city. 

We shall remember most gratefully that por- 
tion of the city press which counselled the ob- 
servance of law and order, and the exercise of 
justice and humanity toward us, aud which has 
fearlessly defended the rights of a weak and de- 
fenceless people. 

We pray for God’s blessing upon our noble 
and heroic policemen and citizen soldiers, who, 
at the peril of their own lives saved many of 
us from being murdered. ° 

I am especially deputed to return most grate- 
ful thanks to the officers of the several police 
stations, who received and unhesitatingly pro- 
tected all who sought their protection : and also 
to the officers of the Seventh Avenue Arsenal ; 
and to the excellent physicians who promptly 
rendered medical and surgical assistance in va- 
rious parts of thecity to those. who were sick, 
wounded, and dying. 

We most heartily thank the very many 
ladies and gentlemen who sheltered our wives 
and little children, and gave them food and 
clothing, when they had been robbed of all they 
possessed. To two instances of this kind I shall 
ever be indebted for the preservation of the lives 
of my wife, daughter, and another female mem- 
ber of my family, and also for my own. 

I take great pleasure in mentioning, with 
gratitude, the two generous young Irishmen 
who defended the children of the Orphan 
Asylum from being killed by infuriated men, 
women and children, who drove them from their 
home and pursued them with insults and curses. 

We would also gratefully remember those 
ministers of religion, of every denomination, 
aia : who have declared the truth in regard to the 
“ guilty of a skin not colored like our own,” he| sin and guilt of those who have plundered us of 
yet finds consolation in the belief that the laws | our property and stained their hands with our 
which govern human thought and feeling are blood. . 
as immutable as those which uphold the plane- We wish our persecutors no harm. They 

oat ae have hated, bruised and slain us without cause. 
tary system,—that cruelty and injustice towards May God forgive them. God lives and is just, 
an innocent and unoffending class, ever react 


and into His hands we commit our cause. 

sooner or later in favor of that class, by arousing Henry HichLAND GARNET. 
public sympathy and leading to a recognition of 

their rights. The kindness and humanity 
shown by very many to these sufferers during 
their season of peril, are bright spots in a very 
dark picture; and as an evidence of the spirit in 
which these sufferings have been borne, and 
their grateful appreciation of the kindness and 
succor extended to them, we copy from the 
A. 8. Standard, a communication from one of 
their ministers : 
















































PHILADELPHIA, EIGHTH MONTH 15, 1863. 


The two articles in our last paper on the sub- 
ject of “military requisitions” were placed 
there during the absence of the Editors from 
the city, and without their supervision. 

We have received other communications on 
‘the subject, but as they contain nothing but 
what has already appeared, and are obscure in 
style, we withhold them. 








The daily press has so abounded with the 
details of the late riot in the city of New York, 
which though avowedly in resistance to the 
“ Draft,” had for its object principally the poor 
colored people and their known friends, that it 
would be unnecessary repetition to occupy our 
limited space with them. 

While the Christian philanthropist mourns at 
the occurrence of such deeds of lawless violence 
against a people who have only been found 





Digp, of cholera infantum, on the 20th and 21st of 
the 7th mo., 1863, aged 7 weeks, the twin sons of 
Samuel and Elizabeth Moore, of Maple Grove Month- 
ly Meeting, Huntington county, Ind. 


— --——-—~+s————————OCO— 


A faith is a necessity to man. 
who believes nothing. 


—_— —— 68. 


Woe to him 


Inquiry is human, blind obedience brutal. 
Truth never loses by the one, but often suffers 
by the other.— Penn. 
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POOR BOYS. 
BY STEPHEN H. TYNG. 


These are a class:who fight their own way 
through life, and in some shape attain a meas- 
ure of material success. To direct their ener- 
gies aright—to rescue them from the influence 
of surrounding evils—to place them in rela- 
tions which may purify and refine, as well as 
elevate them, and thus enable them to become 
not merely successful men, but useful and re- 
spectable citizens, is one of the most important 
and most remunerative undertakings of the 
present day. Much is done for them in our 
city in various shapes of benevolent operation, 
and many of the most faithful and zealous of 
our citizens are earnestly at work in the differ- 
ent schemes which have been put in operation. 
I can never feel indifferent to any such effort, 
and rejoice to witness, and, if I can, in every 
way to encourage the earnest labors of all who 
have in any way entered into this field of true 
beneficence, both to the individual boys and to 
the community from which they are taken, and 
to which in some new aspect of good influence 
they are returned. 

I made a visit last week to one of these en- 
terprises, which interested me very much. I 
refer to the Farm School in Westchester co., 
under the charge of Rev. Mr. Pease. There is 
a farm there of sixty-four acres, originally 
emg by the trustees of the Five Points 

ouse of Industry, in the hope of making it, 
in connection with that iwportant institution, a 
means of advanced education and support for 
the boys in subsequent life. After a few years’ 
experiment it proved a burden too heavy for 
them to carry in connection with their other 
extending work, and a committee of gentle- 
men, mostly residing in Westchester county, 
assumed the care of it, and have since co-ope- 
rated with Mr. Pease in its management. The 
attempt to work it by the boys in common farm- 
ing, Or as a dairy, proved insufficient—and 
they have for the two or three years past re- 
solved it into a fruit farm for the city market. 
In this experiment they are manifestly succeed- 
ing. They have drained the swamps, and ex- 
cavated the rocks, which covered a large por- 
tion of the whole surface, and have given 
already a perfect garden aspect to a large por- 
tion of the farm. Large fields are covered with 
strawberries of the largest size, from which the 
boys have gathered as many as five hundred 
quarts in a day for market, all of which have 
found an easy and ready sale. Other fields of 
blackberries and of currants are also growing. 
Orchards of pears and cherries have been started 
and are in thrifty growth. And the whole pros- 
pect is that of a highly refining and beautiful 
agriculture, the product and the reward of the 
toil of these deserted but now earnest and ad- 
vancing boys. 
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A view of the farm indicates the most effec- 
tive and complete agriculture, in the prospects 
of which every encouragement is presented 
which can be asked. After a thorough survey 
of these fields of verdure and beauty, I hed an 
opportunity also to see the boys to whose labor 
the soil has rendered such hopeful returns. 
There are but 25 now there, where near a hun- 
dred might be advantageously employed, owing 
to the alleged want of means for their support. 
They were mustered to meet us, a fine, hardy- 
looking set of fellows from 12 years old to 16 
perhaps. It was a pleasure to see their brisk 
and: lively air—their sun-brown aspect—their 
tidy dress—and to speak to them a few words 
of cheering encouragement and approbation. 
They listened with gratitude, and their whole 
appearance and demeanor was gratifying and 
hopeful, The influences which surround them 
are aN adapted to improve and elevate them. 
They gain a competent knowledge of agricul- 
ture, to be valuable workmen for farmers, in a 
year’s education, and are thus brought at once 
into circumstances in which they may support 
themselvesand rise to respectability and wealth. 


——___—_ —~<er—- 


From the North British Review. 
VEGETABLE EPIDEMICS. 
(Concluded from page 351.) 


We may remark here by way of parenthesis, 
that fungi have a special and inordinate pre- 
dilection for the produce of the vine in all the 
stages of its history and manufacture. One 
species, as we have seen, luxuriates on the 
grape; another is concerned in the process of 
fermentation, which consists in the development 
of the seeds of the yeast, and the consequent 
resolution of the grape juice into an alcoholic 
product; a third frequents, like a Bacchic 
gnome or convivial Guy Fawkes, the vaults 
where wine is stored up, forming a most re- 
markable and picturesque feature in that vast 
temple of Silenus—the London Docks—hang- 
ing down in immense festoons from the roof of 
the crypt, swaying and wavering with the least 
motion of the air, like dingy cobwebs. This 
strange and softly comfortable form of vegeta- 
ble stalactite grows in no other vaults than 
those devoted to wine. Private cellars are not 
unfrequently drained dry by a host of thirsty 
vegetable topers in the shape of huge fleshy 
fungi, developed by the moist, dark atmosphere 
of the place, and the rich pabulum of saccharine 
food which they find there. The bottle of port 
brought up to table, whose venerable appear- 
ance the host eyes affectionately, and the guest 
with eager expectation, sometimes affords a 
melancholy illustration of the vanity of earthly 
hopes. A cunning fungus has been before- 
hand with them; and like the famous rat, 
whose inventive powers were quickened by ne- 
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tive fungi spring up and carry on their blight- 
ing work, suddenly there come a few days clear, 
yarm sunshine, and immediately the health- 
ful play of nature’s energies is restored, 
all morbid agencies shrink like the shades 
of night before the beams of the sun, and the 
face of the earth is clothed once more with 
smiling verdure. The diseases that appeared 
a suddenly and mysteriously, depart in the 
same manner, and leave apparently no traces 
of their presence behind. Sometimes, however, 
these fungi are allowed to inflict incalculable 
damage, and man is left to himself to find out 
as best he may how to confine their ravages 
within the smallest possible compass. For 
ages, ignorance gave them all sorts of grotesque 
designations, without the remotest conception 
of their true character and properties. The 
antidotes employed in such circumstances were 
necessarily conjectural; and even when the 
proper remedies were applied, the reason of 
their beneficial influence was unknown. In 
many parts of our rural districts, notwithstand- 
ing the vast advancement of agriculture, and 
the application to it of the discoveries of sci- 
ence, a lamentable amount of ignorance re- 
garding these diseases still prevails. The 
crops are smutted ; the hay is mildewed; and 
there is an end of the matter. It is enough for 
the farmers to know that the plants are mouldy, 
and cannot be helped. Of course, an intelli- 
gent systematic course of remedies must be 
based upon a thorough acquaintance with the 
causes of the various diseases, the structure and 

culiarities of the parasites concerned in them. 
t may be that we have not yet aitained to a 
sufficient knowledge of these fundamental facts, 
notwithstanding our extensive experiments and 
observations; but certain it is, that the reme- 
dies proposed, and in many places carried out, 
are exceedingly varied in their nature and ef- 
fects, being as often unsuccessful as the re- 
verse. In all cases, however, the peculiar 
habits of fungi suggest to the farmer the 
necessity of properly cleaning his seed, washing 
itin an alkaline ley so as to remove the oily 
germs of parasites adhering to the grains ; thor- 
oughly draining and triturating the soil, so as to 
expose it most effectually to the beneficial ef- 
fects of sunshine and rain; opening up con- 
fined enclosures, where the air is apt to stag- 
nate and the shade to become too dense, to free 
ventilation and light; sowing and planting 
early varieties, so that they may arrive at ma- 
turity before the autumnal fogs extensively 
prevail, and the avoidance of manuring imme- 
diately before setting the seed. These pre- 
cautions will, in most cases, very perceptibly 
diminish the loss oceasioned by the ravages of 
parasitic fungi. Improved domestic habits in 
town and rural populations are well known to 
have had a powerful effect in extirpating or 


checking the epidemics which formerly pre- 
vailed in this country ; and in the same way, a 
better system of cultivation will arrest the 
plagues which affect our cornfields. 

There is one moral lesson, among many 
others, strongly suggested by the consideration 
of vegetable epidemics. They remind us, by 
the ravages which they are permitted to inflict, 
at once of the dangers and risks to which our 
crops are exposed; and by the narrow limits 
within which these ravages are usually confined, 
of the stability of the covenant-promise, that 
seed-time and harvest should never cease, 80 
that thus our hopes are mingled with fears, and 
even in the matter of our daily bread we {must 
walk by faith and not by sight. They show 
us, as has been elsewhere said, “‘ how precarjous 
is the independence of the most independent. 
As we approach the season of harvest, we are 
within a month or two of absolute starvation. 
Were the rust, or the mildew, or the smut to 
blight our fields ; were each seed of the many 
millions which each of these parasites dissemi- 
nates, to germinate and become fertile on the 
grains on which it alighted, the scourge would 
be more terrible than the bloodiest and most 
devastating war; the rich and the poor, the 
nobleman and the beggar, the queen and her 
subjects, would alike be swept into a common 
ruin. Not all the vast revenues and re- 
sources of England would avail to avert the 
terrible consequences. All the other riches in 
the world, failing the richés of our golden har- 
vest-fields, were as worthless. as the false notes 
of the forger. But the covenant-promise made 
to Noah, sealed with the bright signet ring of 
heaven, the ‘ bow in the clouds,’ endures from 
age to age and from season to season, in all its 
integrity, even in the most unpropitious cir- 
cumstances; and that kind and watchful 
Providence which supplies the large family of 
mankind with its daily bread, arrests the de- 
velopment and dispersion of the vegetable 
blights, and leaves us, even in the worst sea- 
sons, a reasonable supply of the staff of life, 
thus presenting a sublime fact upon which 
faith, which is better than independence, can 
rest in peace.” 


LOOKING OUT FOR SLIGHTS. 


There are some people always looking out for 
slights. They cannot pay a visit, they cannot 
receive a friend, they cannot carry on the daily 
intercourse of the family without suspecting 
some offence is designed. They are as touchy 
as hair-triggers. Their amgur propre, like a 
porcupine, is ever ready to erect its quills. If 
they meet an acquaintance in the streets, who 
happens to be pre-occupied with business, they 
attribute his abstraction to some motive person- 
al to themselves, and take umbrage according- 
ly. They lay on others the fault of their own 
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And seek not to know if thy fellow hath faults 
But watch every thought of thy own, 
Be humble—be pure—be witb charity clothed 
Ere thou venturest near to the Throne. 


irritability. A fit of indignation makes them 
see impertinence in every body they come in 
contact with. Innocent persons, who never 
dreamed of giving offence, are astonished to 
find some unfortunate word, or some momenta- 
ry taciturnity, has been mistaken for an insult. 

To say the least, the habit is unfortunate. It 
is far wiser to take the more charitable view of 
our fellow-beings, and not suppose a slight in- 
tended, unless the neglect is open and direct. 
After all, too, life takes its hue, in a great de- 
gree, from the color of our own minds. If we 
are frank and generous, the world treats us 
kindly. If, on the contrary, we are suspicious, 
men learn to be cold and cautious tous. Let 
@ person get the reputation of being touchy, and 
every body is under more or less restraint, in 
his or her presence; and in this way the chan- 
ces of an imaginary offence are vastly increas- 
ed. Your people who fire up easily lose a deal 
of happiness. Their jaundiced tempers destroy 
their own comfort, as well as that of their 
friends. They have forever some fancied slight 
to brood over. The sunny, serene contentment 
of less selfish dispositions never visits them. 
— Presbyterian Banner. 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
TO THE SOUL ON RETIRING TO REST. 


The night has come o’er us and we are alone 
With our God—and to Lim will we pray 
For the power of vision both clear and sincere 

To review all the acts of the day. 


And thou art not happy—there’s something within 
Which tells thee that all is not right, 

And it tel's how unsteady—unfaithful thou’st been 
To duty—to conscience—to light. 


Hast thou given thy ear to the words of the vain— 
Or the jester who bringeth thee nought; 

While thou let the swift moments fly uselessly by 
Nor garnered the treasures they brought? 


Hast thou not been unkind to the erring to-day— 
Hast thou not been too ready to see 

The evil another perchance may have done,— 
Or the wrong he intended for thee? 


Hast thou wounded the heart of the wayward or 
frail— 
A heart that can feel like thy own, 
Or worse, hast thou dared to deal death to his fame 
By a slanderous gesture or tone ? 


If thou hast thus erred—thou deservest the rod, 
Twill teach thee perhaps to be wise, 

For know that the Father who judges aright, 
If he love thee—will surely chastise. 


If thy brother refuses to bow to the cross, 
Or if he has fallew behind, 

It is he—it is he that must suffer the*loss, 
Then be thou more gentle and kind. 


Rejoice and be faithful when thou hast the light, 
But remember whence cometh the day, 

And pity the wanderer that strays from the right, 
Yea—hasten him back if thou may. 


* 7” * & 


It is well oh! my soul—thou art thus overcome 
With thy weight of afflictions and fear, 
But hope and have faith in the God of thy strength, 
For perhaps thy deliverance is near. 


There is many a summer’s day darkened with clouds, 
Clouds heavy and threat’ning a storm, 
But nature depends on the rain that descends 
For its life and its beautiful form. 


And when sorrow comes near with his scourges up. 


raised, 


Thou would shrink from his stroke if thou could— 
Yet how dost thou know but the threat’ning blow 
May be sent for the spirit’s best good! 


Then meet it my soul—and submit to the Hand 
That will ever direct thee aright, 
Till He banish each tear—'till he calm every fear— 
’Till He cast o’er thy pathway His light. 


A. H. B. G. 
Farmington. 


———~-~+or-————__— 


FADELESS IS A LOVING HEART. 


Sunny eyes may lose their brightness ; , 


Nimble feet forget their lightness ; 
Pearly teeth may know decay ; 

Raven tresses turn to gray ; 

Cheeks be pale and eyes be dim, 

Faint the voice and weak the limb ; 
But though youth and strength depart, 
Fadeless is a loving heart. 


Like the little mountain flower, 
Peeping forth in wintry hour, 
When the summer’s breath is fled, 
And the gaudier flowerets dead ; 
So when outward charms are gone, 
Brighter still doth blossom on, 
Despite of Time's destroying dart, 
The gentle, kindly, loving heart. 


Wealth and talents will avail 
When on life’s rough sea we sail; 
Yet the wealth may melt like snow, 
And the wit no longer glow ; 

But more smooth we'll find the sea, 
And our course the fairer be, 

If our pilot, when we start, 

Be a kindly, loving heart. 


Ye in worldly wisdom old,— 

Ye who bow the knee to gold,— 
Dot’ this earth as lovely seem, 
As it did in life’s young dream, 
Ere the world had crusted o’er 
Feelings good and pure before— 
Ere ye sold in Mammon’s mart 
The best yearnings of the heart ? 


Grant me, Heaven, my earnest prayer— 
Whether life of ease or care 

Be the one to me assigned, 

That each coming year may find 
Loving thoughts and gentle words 
Twined within my bosom’s chords, 
And that age may but impart 

Riper freshness to my heart! 
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THE WEATHER LAST WEEK. 
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Mean of the week 83.63. 

Same time last year 84.10. 

Maximum of the week 94. 

Same time last year 94. 

It will be seen by the above that the heat of 
the week last year exceeds this by ‘38 hun- 
dredths of a degree. The warmest day being 
the 9th last year, and this year the 3d, as the 
above table shows. 

Homer Eacuvs. 

ErratuM.—In the weather for last week, 
6th line from bottom, for “ 4 inches,” read 48 
inches. 

9th and 10 lines, for “7th month,” read 7 
months. H. E. 


+ OO 
From the New York Evening Post, 
LIFE ON THE RIVER AMAZON. 
RECORDS OF A NATURALIST. 


A few years ago the project of founding an 
American colony on the River Amazon attract- 
ed much attention. There was an Amazon 
Steam Navigation Company ; a grant was asked 
for, and we believe obtained from the Emperor 
of Brazil, of special privileges ; and for a while 
the New York journals familiarized the public 
with the richness of that unexplored wilderness, 
where india-rubber trees exude their water-proof 
gum, and where snakes and alligators, and huge 
spiders, as well as equally disagreeable four- 
footed beasts of prey, dispute possession with 
the enterprising explorer and pioneer. 

The Amazon fever died out in time; it may 
be revived in some readers by the interesting 
work of an English naturalist, Henry Walter 
Bates, just published in London under the title 
of “The Naturalist on the River Amazon: A 
Record of Adventures, Habits of Animals, 
Sketches of Brazilian and Indian Life, and As- 
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ects of Nature under the Equator, during 

leven Years of Travel.” 

- Here are Mr. Bates’s impressions of a Bra- 
zilian forgst, such as that mighty one near Para, 
which, when he first entered it, extended in 
unbroken solitude for three hundred miles 
southward and eastward of the city. When he 
left the country, however, its solitude was be- 
ing broken in upon by a road which was in pro- 
gress to connect Para with Maranham. 

, “ We often read in books of travels of the 
silence and gloom of the Brazilian forests. 
They are realities, and the impression deepens 
on a longer acquaintance. The few sounds of 
birds are of that pensive or mysterious charac- 
ter which intensifies the feeling of solitude 
rather than imparts a sense of life and cheer- 
fulness. Sometimes, in the midst of the still- 
ness, a sudden yell or scream will startle one ; 
this comes from some defenceless fruit-eating 
animal, which is pounced upén by a tiger-cat 
or stealthy boa-constrictor. Morning and even- 
ing the howling monkeys make a most fearful 
and harrowing noise, under which it is difficult 
to keep up one’s buoyancy of spirit. The feel- 
ing of inhospitable wilderness which the forest 
is calculated to inspire is increased tenfold un- 
der this fearful uproar. Often, even in the still 
hours of midday, asudden crash will be heard 
resounding afar through the wilderness, as some 
great bough or entire tree falls to the ground. 
There are, besides many sounds which it is impos- 
sible to account for. I found the natives gener- 
ally as much at aloss in this respect as myself. 
Sometimes a sound is heard like the clang of an 
iron bar against a hard, hollow tree, or a pierc- 
ing ery rends the air; these are not repeated, 
and the succeeding silence tends to heighten the 
unpleasant impression which they make on the 
mind. With the natives it is always the Curu- 
pira, the wild man or spirit of the forest, which 
—- all noises they are unable to explain. 

yths are the rude theories which mankind, in 
the infancy of knowledge, invent to explain nat- 
ural phenomena. The Curupirais a mysterious 
being, whose attributes are uncertain, for they 
vary according to locality. Sometimes he is de- 
scribed as a kind of orang-otang, being covered 
with long, shaggy hair, and living in trees. At 
others he is said to have cloven feet, and a bright 
red face. He hasa wifeand children, and some- 
times comes down to the rocas to steal the man- 
dieca.” 

A BIRD-CATCHING SPIDER. 

At Cameta, the capital of the most thickly 
SS part of the Province of Para, Mr. 

tes had 7 to observe the habits of 
a gigantic bird-catching spider, of the genus 
Mygale. 

“The species was M. avicularia, or one very 
closely allied to it; the individual was nearly 
two inches in length of body, but the legs ex- 
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ponte seven inches, and the entire body and 
egs were covered with coarse gray and reddish 
hairs. I was attracted by a movement of the 
monster on a tree trunk ; it was close beneath a 
deep crevice in the tree, across which was 
stretched a dense white web. The lower part 
of the web was broken, and two small birds, 
fiucheg, were entangled in the pieces ; they were 
about the size of the English siskin, and I judged 
the two to be male and female. One of them 
was quite dead, the other lay under the body of 
the spider not quite dead, and was smeared with 
the filthy liquor or saliva exuded by the mon- 
ster. . 

‘“‘T drove away the spider and took the birds, 
but the second one soon died. The fact of spe- 
cies of Mygale, sallying forth at night, mount- 
ing trees and sucking the eggs and young of hum- 
ming-birds, has been recorded long ago by 
Madame Merian and Palisot de Beauvois ; but, 
in the absence of any confirmation it has come 
to be discredited. From the way the fact has 
been related it would appear that it had been 
merely derived from the report of natives, and 
had not been witnessed by the narrators. Count 
Langsdorff, in his ‘ Expedition into the Interior 
of Brazil,’ states that he totally disbelieved the 
story. I found the circumstance to’be quite a 
novelty to the residents hereabout. 

“The Mygales are quite common insects; 
some species make their cells under stones, 
others form artistical tunnels in the earth, and 
some build their dens in the thatch of houses. 
The natives call them Aranhas carangueijeiras, 
or crab-spiders. The hairs with which they 
are clothed come off when touched, and cause 
a peculiar and almost maddening irritation. 
The first specimen that I killed and prepared 
was handled incautiously, and I suffered terri- 
bly for three days afterwards. I think .this 
is not owing to any poisonous quality residing 
- in the hairs, but to their being short and hard, 
and thus getting into the fine creases of the 
skin. Some Mygales are of immense size. 


One day I saw the children belonging to an In- 


dian family who collected for me, with one of 
these monsters secured by a cord round its 
waist, by which they were leading it about the 
house as they would a dog.” 


A SHAM HUMMING-BIRD. 


Like Mexico, the Amazon region abounds 
with humming birds ; but, what is more curious, 
it has also butterflies so like some species of hum- 
ming-birds as to be mistaken for them. 

‘¢ Several times I shot by mistake a humming- 
bird hawk-moth instead of a bird. This moth 
(Macroglossa Titan} is somewhat smaller than 
humming-birds gencrally are, but its manner of 
flight, and the way it poises itself before a flow- 
er whilst probing it with its proboscis, are pre- 
cisely like the same actions of humming-birds. 
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It was only after many days’ experience that] 
learnt to distinguish one from the other when on 
the wing. This resemblance has attracted theno. 
tice of the natives, all of whom, even educated 
whites, firmly believe that one is transmutable 
into the other. They have observed the meta. 
morphosis of caterpillars into butterflies, and 
think it not at all more wonderful that a moth 
should change into a humming-bird. 

“ The resemblance between this hawk- moth 
and a humming-bird is certainly very curious, 
and strikes one even when both are examined 
in thehand. Holding them sideways, the shape 
of the head and position of the eyes in the moth 
are seen to be nearly the same as in the bird, 
the extended proboscis representing the long 
beak. At the tip of the moth’s body there is 
a brush of long hair scales resembling feathers, 
which, being expanded, looks very much likea 
bird’s tail. But, of course, all these points of re- 
semblance are merely syperficial. The negroes 
and Indians tried to convince me that the two 
were of the same species. ‘ Look at their feath- 
ers,’ they said; ‘their eyes are the same, and 
so are their tails.’ This-belief is so deeply 


rooted that it was useless to reason with them 
on the subject.” 

Of snakes there is no lack in these great tropi- 
cal forests. One of these, the Dryophis fulgida, 
of a pale green color, exactly resembles a creep- 


ing plant: it is six feet in length, and the fore 
part of the head is prolonged into a slender, 
pointed beak. Another kind, still more attenv- 
ated, the diameter of the body being little more 
than a quarter of an inch, is the Dryophis acumi- 
nata. It is of a light brown hue, with indis- 
tinct shades variegated with obscurer markings, 
and looks like a bit of whipcord. One individ- 
ual of this species, caught by Mr. Bates, had a 
protuberance near the middle of the body, which 
was accounted for when the snake was opened, 
by the presence of a half-digested. lizard, much 
moré bulky than the snake itself. There are 
also arboreal and water snakes, but the most 
beautiful kind that infests the woods is the co- 
ral snake, a lovely object, when seen coiled up 
on a dark soil, with its bands of black and ver- 
million, separated by clear white rings. 


MODE OF TRAVEL. 


For the information of travellers who care to 
visit this region, we extract Mr. Bates’s account 
of life on a cuberta, or trading vessel : 

“ We soon fell into a regular mode of life on 
board our little ark. Penna would not travel 
by night ; indeed, oursmall crew, wearied by the 
day’s labor, required rest, and we very rarely 
had wind in the night. We used to moor the 
vessel to a tree, giving out plenty of cable, #0 
as to sleep at a distance from the banks and free 
of mosquitoes, which, although swarming in the 
forest, rarely came many yards out into the river 
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at this season of the year. The strong cur- 
rent at a distance of thirty or forty yards from 
tle coast steadied the cuberta head to stream, 
and kept us from drifting ashore. 

“We all slept in the open air, as the heat of 
the cabins was stifling in the early part of the 
pight. Penna, Senhora Katita and I slung our 
hammocks in triangle in between the mainmast 
and two stout poles fixed in the raised deck. 
A sheet was the only covered required, be- 
sides our regular clothing ; for the decrease of 
temperature at night on the Amazon is never so 
great as to be felt otherwise than as a delightful 
coolness after the sweltering heat of the after- 
noon. We used to rise when the first gleam of 
dawn showed itself above the long dark line of 
forest. Our clothes and hammocks were then 

nerally soaked with dew, but this was not 
elt to be an inconvenience. The Indian Ma- 
noel used to revive himself by a plunge in the 
river, under the bows of the vessel. It is the 
habit of all Indians, male and female, to bathe 
early in the morning; they do it sometimes for 
warmth’s sake, the temperature of the water 
being often considerably higher than that of 
the air. 

“Penna and I lolled in our hammocks, whilst 
Katita prapared the indispensable cup of strong 
coffee, which she did with wonderful celerity, 
smoking meanwhile her early morning pipe of 
tobacco. Liberal owners of river craft allow a 
cup of coffee sweetened with molasses, or a ra- 
tion of cashaca, to each man of their crews ; 
Penna gave them coffee. When all were serv- 
ed, the day’s work began. There was seldom 
any wind at this early hour; so if there was a 
remanso along the shore 
there was no way of progressing but by espia. 
There generally sprung a light wind as the day 
advanced, and then we took down our hammocks, 
hoisted all sail, and bowled away merrily. Penna 
generally preferred to cook the dinner ashore 
when there was little or no wind. 

“ About midday on these calm days we used 
to look out for a nice shady nook in the forest, 
with cleared space-sufficient to make a fire up- 
on. I then had an hour’s hunting in the neigh- 
boring wilderness, and was always rewarded by 
the discqvery of some new species. During the 
greater part of our voyage, however, we stop- 
ped at the house of some settler, and made our 
fire in the port. Just before dinner it was our 
habit to take a bath in the river, and then, ac- 
cording to the universal custom on the Amazon, 
where it seems to be suitable on account of the 
weak fish diet, we each took a halfa tea-cup 
full of neat cashaca, the ‘ abre’ or ‘ opening, ’ 
as it called, and set te on our mess of stewed 
pirarucu, beans and bacon. Once or twice a 
week we had fowls and rice ; at supper, after 
sunset, we often had fresh fish caught by our 
men in the evening. 
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“ The mornings were cool and pleasant until 
towards midday ; but in the afternoons the heat 
became almost intolerable, especially in gleamy, 
squally weather, such as generally prevailed. 
We then crouched in the shade of the sails, or 
went down into the cabin, choosing to be 
half stifled rather than expose ourselves on deck 
to the sickening heat of the sun. We general- 
ly ceased travelling about nine o’clock, fixio 
upon a safe spot wherein to secure the vesse 
for the night. The cool evening hours were 
delicious ; flocks of whistling ducks (Anna au- 
tumnalia), parrots and hoarsely-screaming ma- 
caws, pair by pair, flew over from their feeding 
to their resting places, as the glowing sun plung- 
ed abruptly beneath the horizon. The brief even- 
ing chorus of animals then begun, the chief per- 
formers being the howling monkeys, whose 
frightful, unearthly roar deepened the feeling of 
solitude which crept on as darkness closed 
around us. Soon after the fireflies in great di- 
versity of species came forth and flitted about the 
trees. As night advanced, all became silent in 
the forest, save the occasional hooting of tree- 
frogs, or the monotonous chirping of wood-crick- 
ets and grasshoppers.” 


THE MONKEYS OF THE AMAZON. 


Mr. Bates has a special chapter on monkeys, 
as well as frequent mention of these animals 
throughout the book. The most singular of the 
Simian family in Brazil are the scarlet-faced 
monkeys, called by the Indians Uakari, of which 
there are two varieties, the white and red- 
haired. Mr. Bates first met with the white- 
haired variety under the following circumstan- 


‘¢ Karly one sunny morning, in the year 1855, 
I saw in the streets of Ega& number of Indians 
carrying on their shoulders down to the port, to 
be embarked on the Upper Amazon’s steamer, 
a large cage made of strong lianas, some twelve 
feet in length and five in height, containing a 
dozen monkeys of the most grotesque appear- 
ance. Their bodies (about eighteen inches in 
height, exclusive of.limbs) were clothed from 
neck to tail with very long, straight and shining 
whitish hair; their heads were nearly bald, ow- 
ing to the very short crop of thin grey hairs, and 
their faces glowed with the most vivid scarlet 
hue. Asa& finish to their striking physiognomy, 
they had bushy whiskers of a sandy color, meet- 
ing under the chin, and reddish yellow eyes. 
They sat gravely and silently in a group, and 
altogether presented a strange spectacle.” 

Another interesting creature is the owl-faced 
night ape. These monkeys are not only owl- 
faced, but their habits are those of the moping 
bird. 

“ They sleep all day long in hollow trees, and 
come forth to prey on insecta, and eat fruits only 
in the night. They are of small size, the body 
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being about a foot long, and the tail fourteen 
inches, and are clothed with soft gray and brown 
fur, similar in subtance to that of the rabbit. 
Their physiognomy reminds one of an owl, or 
tiger cat. Their face is round and encircled by 

-a ruff of whitish fur; the muzzle is not at all 
prominent; the mouth and chin are small; the 
ears are very short, scarcely appearing above the 
hair of the head ; and the eyes are large and yel- 
lowish in color, imparting the staring expression 
of nocturnal animals of prey. The forehead is 
whitish, and decorated with three black stripes, 
which in one of the species continue to the 
crown, and in the other meet on the top of the 
forehead. 

‘These monkeys, although sleeping by day, 
are aroused by the least noise, so that, when a 
person passes by a tree in which a number of 
them are eoncealed, he is startled by the sudden 
apparition of a group of little striped faces crowd- 
ing a hole in a trunk.” 

This approach toan owl is as much, we should 
thiak, as any monkgy would like to accomplish. 
Mr. Bates had one of the Nyctipitheci fora pet, 
which was captured after the usual manner. 
This pet was kept in a box containing a broad- 
mouthed glass jar, into which it would dive, head 
foremost, when any one entered the room, turn- 
ing round inside, and thrusting forth its inquisi- 
tive face an instant afterward to stare at the in- 
truder. The Nyctipithecus, when tamed, ren- 
ders one very essential service to its owner—it 
clears the house of bats as well as of insect ver- 
min. 

The most diminutive of the Brazilian monkeys 
is the “ Hapale pygmeeus,” only seven inches 
Tong in the body, with its little face adorned 
with long brown whiskers, which are naturally 

brushed back over the ears. The general color 
of the animal is brownish-tawny, but the tail is 
elegantly barred with black. 

Mr. Bates closes his account by stating that 
the total number of species of monkeys which 
he found inhabiting the margins of the Upper 
and Lower Amazon was thirty-eight, belonging 
to twelve different genera, forming two distinct 
families. 


THE HUMMING BIRD. 


In their disposition they are unlike birds, 
and approach more nearly to insects. Many of the 
species fearlessly approach almost within reach of 
the hand; and if they enter an open window, 
as curiosity may ledd them to do, they may be 
chased and battled with round: the apartment 
until they fall exhausted, and if then taken up 
by the hand, they almost immediately feed upon 
any sweet, or pump up any fluid that may be 
offered them, without betraying either fear or 
resentment at their previous treatment. Tro- 
chilus colubris, captured for me by some friends 
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at’ Washington (Baron Osten Sacken, Mr. Odo 
Russell and his brother Mr. Arthur Russell.) 
immediately afterwards partook of some sae. 
charine food that was presented to it, and in 
two hours it pumped the fluid out of aittle 
bottle whenever I offered it; and in this way 
it lived with me, a constant companion, for 
several days, travelling in a little thin ga 
bag distended by a slender piece of whalebone, 
and suspended to a button of my coat. It was 
only necessary for me take the little bottle from 
my pocket to induce it to thrust its spiny bill 
through the gauze, protrude its lengthened 
tongue down the neck of the bottle, and pump 
up the fluid until it was satiated ; it would then: 
retire to the bottom of its little home, preen its 
wing and tail feathers, and seem quite content. 
The specimens I brought alive to this country 
were as docile and fearless‘as a great moth or - 
any other insect would be under similar treat- 
ment. The little cage in which they lived was 
twelve inches long, by seven inches wide, and 
eight inches high. In this was placed a dimin- 
utive branch of a tree, and suspended to the 
side a glass phial which I-daily supplied with 
saccharine matter in the form of sugar or honey 
and water, with the addition of the. yolk of an 
unboiled egg. Upon this food they appeared 
to thrive and be happy during the voyage along 
the seaboard of America and across the Atlan- 
tic, until they arrived within the influence of 
the climate of Europe. Off the western 

of Ireland’ symptoms of drooping unmistakee 
bly exhibited themselves; but, although they 
never fully rallied, I succeeded in bringing one 
of them alive to London, where it died on the 
second day after its agrival at my house.—/- 
troduction to the thide. 


There may be a wantonness in search, as well 
as stupidity in trusting. It is great wisdom 
equally to avoid the extremes.— Penn. 


PHILADELPHIA MARKETS. 


Frour anp Mzat:—There is little demand for 
Flour, small sales of good Ohio extra family at $6 
a $6'85 per barrel. The sales to retailers and ba- 
kers, at $5 37}. 5 61} for common and extra brands, 
and $7 00 to $7 50 for fancy lots—according to 
quality. Rye Flour is steady at $4 45 a $5 00 per 
bbl., and Corn Meal at $4 00, but without sales. 


Grain.—The receipts of Wheat are small, and 
there is very little demand. Sales of 1,200 bushels 
fair and prime Pennsylvania Red at $2 35 a $1 40 
for fair to prime old Penna. Red. New ranges from 
$1 30 to $1 32, as to quality. Rye is scarce at $1 01 
to $1 05. White may be quoted at $1 45 to $1 50. 
Corn is in fair request ; sales of prime yellow at 78 
cents, and Western mixed at 74 a 75 cents. Oats 
are dull; 70 a 72 for old, and 60 « 61 for new. 


Szzps.—In Cloverseed, there is nothing doing: 
Timothy ranges from $2 25 to $300, per bushel. 
New Flaxseed sells at $2 35. 





